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A MIDWINTER SERENADE. 

The winter winds are cold, love. 

The snow untrodden lies : 
The song I sing is old, love, 

Under the listening skies. 
Yet to me and to you its theme is new 

Under the star-gemmed skies. 

The window is curtained with frost, love, 

And closed thy beautiful eyes ; 
The song I sing may be lost, love, 
Under the heedless skies. 
Yet perchance one strain may thy heart retain, 
Like a star in the far-off skies. 

My love is as pure as the snow, sweet, 

That over the brown earth lies, 
And free as the winds that blow, sweet, 

And deep as the fathomless skies, 
And shall live for aye, though the pole-star die 

And pass from the azure skies. 

A light to thy casement moves, sweet: 

Thanks for this glad surprise ! 
Summer has come to the groves, sweet, 
. And warmth to the wintry skies. 
Oh, love can light the darkest night, 
And brighten the dullest skies. 

— D. L. Paine. 



CHARLES SUMNER'S FINE-ART LEGACY. 

The rSle of iconoclasm is ever a sad one to enact. 
As long as the world is in its present cycle of devel- 
opment, people will have their idols, and will clothe 
these idols with infallibility. Average people know 
no half-way measures ; so they argue that their idol 
in one galaxy shall shine and be worshiped in all ; 
he that is the glory of one constellation shall glow 
and be glorified wherever adoration is prone to bow 
the people's heads. 

Where could the modern Homer be found, to sing 
of Anglo-Saxon achievement and prowess, worship 
and recreation, were that race to enter the lists for 
immortality as did the pagans of the art era of an- 
cient Greece and Rome ? And were the sculptors to 
attempt to perpetuate in marble what the poets did 
in stately verse, what should inform them where to 
draw the line that could distinguish Mars from Mer- 
cury, or Minerva from Melpomene ? , 

" Ne sutor ultra crepidam" need not always be pro- 
vided with a sting of sarcasm. It is no more dis- 
grace for a shoemaker to stick to his last than for 
the scholar to his letters, or the statesman to his 
science of government. It is only when the one is 
set up as an oracle in matters of subsoil or drainage, 
the other in the question of the superiority of cobble 
or square-cut stones for paving purposes, or the 
third as to the respective merits of works of art 
ranging at respective distances up and down the 
gamut of merit or tone of feeling in the scale of art, 
that the bounds of propriety are set at defiance. 

The jack-at-all-trades is too common in our high- 
est walks of life and attainment. He should be dis 
couraged as an oracle, but allowed full play as a 
minor moving power.: In his own garb he is fault- 
less. Wearing the toga or the big wig, or wielding 
the sceptre or the gavel, he is simply less than ridic- 
ulous. It is to his influence that we have a Powers 
lauded to the skies for producing a statue that is 
known everywhere^and pronounced among all art- 
lovers of genuine feeling and cultivation, as falling 
far short of the meritorious in ideal sculpture. But, 
bad as is the " Greek Slave," it will rank much 
higher than a conglomeration of idea and sentiment 
known as "The West Wind," by Mr. Gould, heralded 
some time since in a way that was too noisy and 
mouthing to be deep or genuine. It is this same 
jack-at-all-trades to whom we should also return our 
thanks for the monstrosities in Washington and 
every other city of magnitude where art has come in 
the guise of curls, smiles, or that mutually tickling 
influence that defies the iconoclast, however just his 
disgust or anger may be. 

As a statesman, Charles Sumner stood deservedly 
high. If described as the most upright public man 
of his generation, protests would be of no avail. 
But, grand as were his achievements in raising the 
scale of statesmanship so high that the mere poli- 
tician seemed a pigmy indeed, it is unjust to his 
memory, and to the growth of fine-art culture in our 
higher circles, to claim him as an oracle in that field 
of achievement. From frequent newspaper accounts 
of Mr. Sumner's " fine-art treasures," and of his taste 
as a connoisseur, the art-lover went to the Athenaeum 
Gallery in Boston when they were placed on exhibi- 
tion there some time since, not prepared for the dis- 



appointment that awaited him. And it is the respect 
for the memory of Charles Sumner as a statesman, 
and the interest in the growth of the fine arts, that 
impel this paper. For painting, at its best, is illy 
enough appreciated by the mass ; and to have this 
collection designated as "high art" would do much 
toward driving people back to chromos and cheap 
daubs in oil, inasmuch as the getters-up of these un- 
derstand enough of the peculiarities of the mass to 
endow their efforts with a something that shall com- 
mand their interest and awaken their sympathy. 

Any one not a recluse, with his heart blue and cold 
with isolation, will fail to get up the faintest glow of 
feeling over this collection, although several of the 
works are very fine. But it carries upon its face the 
evidence that it was made by one who loved art in a 
blind sort of way, and looked out for the outre and 
even stilted, seeking for effect rather than that which 
should awaken the sympathies of a glowing heart. 

Among the best pictures in the collection is a copy 
of " La Bella di Tiziano " (60), the original of which, 
it will be remembered, is in the Pitti Palace, Flor- 
ence. The coloring in the neck and face is lumin- 
ous, not presenting the flat and chalky appearance 
that so large a number of the copies do. 

" Landscape with Cattle " (63), claiming to be a 
Ruysdael, is hardly an original, probably a pretty ac- 
curate copy. The foliage is very fine, though the 
cattle are horribly drawn. 

A landscape (68), by the English artist B. Barker, 
who died nearly forty years ago, is uneven in merit. 
The trees are bad in drawing, and present an unsub- 
stantial and a "cottony" appearance. The figures, 
on the contrary, are admirably drawn and grouped. 

Two copies on ivory, from Titian (44 and 46), the 
originals of which are respectively in the Ghiarri 
Palace, Rome, and the Uffizzi Gallery, Florence, are 
exceedingly bad, ranging even below some of our 
modern chromo copies of the old masters. 

A " View in Italy " (49), though claimed as an orig- 
inal Richard Wilson, is bad enough to have a doubt 
rest on its authenticity. Mr. Wilson was a contem- 
porary of Gainsborough, and was remarkable for his 
color and composition, having been one of the best 
artists England ever produced ; while it is not too 
harsh language to say of this picture that its trees 
are alternately flat and baggy, its water resembles 
putty bathed in oil, and its sky looks as though laid 
in with an underdone egg omelette. 

"Morning on the Coast" (41), by A. Van de Neer, 
is probably an original, being quite a good specimen 
of this artist's works, who flourished in Amsterdam 
in the seventeenth century, and was celebrated for 
his quiet, picturesque and simple scenes on the 
Scheldt, low horizons, sunset effects, etc. 

A view of Ellen's Isle, in the highlands of Scotland 
(29), by Duncanson, is good so far as the middle dis 
tance and water are concerned. But the sky is false 
in tone, — too blue. In such brilliant sunlight, the 
sky would be a more tender and negative blue. 

A pair of cattle pieces, catalogued 36 and 56, by D. 
Van Dougen, who flourished in the latter part of the 
last, and first part of the present century, are rather 
weak so far as figures go, but have a tender atmos- 
pheric feeling. 

Landscape and cattle (10), signed F. Londonio, 
after N. Berghem, is tender in color, possessed of 
good atmosphere, and the figures are quite spiritedly 
drawn. 

A small landscape, with a mill as a prominent fea- 
ture (17), by Deshayes, is fresh in color, good in draw- 
ing and effect of light and shade, though there is 
somehow lacking a sweet tenderness and atmospheric 
glow that are conspicuous in the works of pur own 
artists, Inness and Brown. 

A view of a guard-room (22) is rich in color and 
beautifully painted. 

A landscape from an unknown easel, catalogued 23, 
has a sky conspicuous for delicate handling, though 
the drawing fails to bring out the sentiment in full 
-force. 

"Adoration of the Shepherds" (21), by Salvator 
Rosa, has many good points, but the subject of all 
the adoration seems too conscious of it. This artist 
shows to better advantage in his battle scenes and 
wild landscapes. This was not only painted quite 
black originally, but the color has sunk in and dead- 
ened much since. 

"Ecce Homo" (2), after Guido, by C. R. Leslie, 
contemporary with Allston, Morse and Snelling, is 
one of the finest heads in the collection. It is a 
striking copy of the original, which is in the Colonna 
Palace, Rome. 



A marine view, by Stork (72), is a little chalky and 
cold, but the contrasts in color are good, and on the 
whole it is a fair specimen of one school of the old 
style. 

"The Penitent Magdalen" (82) is good in color, 
but devoid of all sentiment. 

An " Interior of Swiss Cottage " (5), by some un- 
known artist, is quite good in close, pre-Raphaelite 
study, and there is nothing in the color to offend. 

A slightly conventional Napoleon (39) is yet ex- 
ceedingly spirited, and painted in a beautiful manner. 
The artist is unknown, and it was probably pur- 
chased by the senator at some out-of-the-way picture- 
shop in Paris. 

"Study from the Life of Hannah More " : (53), is 
one of the poorest, most doubtful, works in the coU 
lection. It claims to be a Sir Joshua Reynolds, but 
the " ear-marks " of a bad copy are too numerous to 
be unheeded. Sir Joshua was pulpy in his flesh 
tones ; but this is liny and full of bad drawing, and 
possesses general hardness to a painful degree. 

A landscape catalogued 55, claimed as an original 
Vedder, is bad enough to be styled as a specimen of 
the jugglery of art. The subject is 'poetic, but the 
treatment harsh and prosy. The trees look as though 
cut out of mahogany with a jig-saw. 

A portrait (47), by Holbein, who flourished in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, is probably ah 
original, or, if not, a contemporary copy. Pleasant, 
if it were not for the verdigris background. 

Of two portraits of Helen Fourment, the second 
wife of Rubens, the one numbered 83 and acknowl- 
edged a copy is the more pleasing, and the copyist 
has done his work fairly, though the hand is bad. 

A good copy of Raphael's "Vision of Ezekiel" is 
embraced in the collection, though by whom is un- 
known. 

"A Fight with Death" (73), by Vinckenbooms, 
who died in 1629, a quaint piece of painting, probably 
meant to be allegorical and effective, seems to awaken 
the humorous more than any other sentiment, and is 
exceedingly ludicrous. 

Of the hundred pictures comprised in the collec- 
tion, the above are the most marked for good or bad 
qualities. The remainder, so far as art.culture is con- 
cerned, might as well present bare canvases in their 
gilt surroundings, which at least would not mislead 
or disgust the seeker after the mysteries of art, and 
the worshiper at her shrine. The pictures should 
not be suffered to go into the projected museum of 
fine arts without authoritative expositions of their 
true character and status by competent and reliable 
critics. Let the pictures be hung as the private col- 
lection of Mr. Sumner; but do not herald the donor 
as possessing the taste and the authority in art to 
which his eminent achievements in politics and 
statesmanship entitle him in that his chosen sphere. 

— Earl Marble. 



HUNTING THE STAG. 

Hunting the deer has always been considered 
among the most manly of sports, except at such 
times and in such countries as have supplied the al- 
ternative of the wild boar, the lion, the tiger, or 
some other fierce beast of prey, in the pursuit of 
which the > hunter was enabled to show something of 
the same extreme courage and daring entailed by 
meeting the enemy in battle. Taken with reference 
to all times and countries, the deer, and yet more 
especially the stag, has been held to be " royal and 
noble game," in a degree above all other animals ; 
and more than half the. time of the warlike barons of 
old, when not engaged in actual campaigns, was 
spent in the saddle, pursuing the scared and flying 
prey, not always without hazard of life or limb to 
the pursuer. Of course, with the more picturesque 
costumes and the more extensive hunting appoint- 
ments of the middle ages, the spectacle of such a 
hunt must have been much more exciting and enjoy- 
able than it can be found to-day, when the animal is 
oftener killed by lying in ambush than by the chase. 
We have before us, in the picture of this name, a 
stag hunt of the mediaeval times, among the wild 
mountains of Northern Germany, with nobles and 
ladies participating in it, and all the paraphernalia 
of " hound and horn." Whatever the humanity, or 
even the common sense, of the pursuit, there can 
not be any question of its picturesque character ; nor 
can there be any doubt that there is something in it, 
in picture as well as reality, appealing to the roman- 
tic and adventurous in our natures, to a very marked 
degree, everywhere and always. ' 



